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MONSIEUR TONSON COME AGAIN. 

The following special despatch appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger of July 7° 

W ASHINGTON, July 6, I887.—The company owning the type- 
setting machine has arranged to put up fifty of these machines 
for the transaction of business. They will be put up at once 
in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cincin 
nati, Chicago, and other leading cities. The company claims 
that the machine is perfect, and that each machine will pet 
form as much work as ten average compositors. It is expected 
that the fifty machines now ready for operation will be put up 
within two weeks, and that, after these are up, the company 
will turn out one machine every day. The purpose of the 
company is to make offers to publishers to set type for their pub- 
lications, leaving their customers to do their own presswork. 

Just as the average compositor concluded that the 
last type-setting machine had been ditched, and that he 
might now rest from the horrid dreams of an irrepres- 
sible conflict between muscles and machinery, along 
comes the above announcement to fright the printer’s 
aisle from its propriety. 

And “each machine will perform as much work as 
ten average compositors!” Taking 6,000 ems as an 
average compositor’s day’s work, this machine will 
then set up 60,000 ems per day, which, at forty cents 
per 1,000 ems, would amount to $24 earned each day 
by a single machine, 

This assertion far outstrips any claim made for pre- 
vious type-setting machines. The famous Alden ma- 
chine was rated at 3,500 ems per hour, with two persons 
to operate it; the Hattersly claimed to have put 8,000 
ems per hour into the composing stick, but nothing 
was said about the time consumed in justifying the 
matter thus set. The net result was probably about 
the same as that of the Alden. 

The alleged performance of this latest machine, say 
6,000 ems per hour, would be, therefore, nearly double 
the speed attained on the best machines heretofore 
built, although the Hattersly machine was extremely 





simple, easily operated, and was manipulated appa- 
rently as rapidly as any key-board system could 
possibly be by human hands. 

It is idle to speculate, however, as to the probable 
value of this new machine, because we are told that 
“fifty machines will be put up within two weeks,” and 
either a big success or a lamentable failure would seem 
to be not very far off. Should it fail to attain the speed 
claimed for it, it will injure the average composifor no 
more than the Alden and the Hattersly machines have 
done; and should it accomplish all that is claimed, we 
still believe that the demand for printed matter will 
tax the united energies of both machines and men 
until the end of time. 

a 
PHILADELPHIA PRINTERS. 

The course of Typographical Union, No. 2, in the 
matter of a proposed advance in its newspaper scale of 
prices, and the final decision to indefinitely postpone 
it, has reflected much credit upon its membership. 

A committee was appointed to confer with the em- 
ployers, and through the efforts of President Wm. H. 
Neilson a joint meeting was held. The reasons for re- 
questing an advance in wages were duly stated by the 
journeymen, and the objections to such advance were 
made known by the employers. No agreement was 
reached, however, and the committee of the Union re- 
ported the fact to that body, and recommended that 
the increase be insisted upon. 

The matter was fully discussed at two meetings of 
the Union, and it was finally decided to indefinitely 
postpone the question of the advance, of which action 
the employers were duly notified. 

The wisdom and moderation which the Philadelphia 
Union displayed in this case are characteristic of almost 
its entire history. Since its formation, in 1850, many 
disputes have arisen between its members and their 
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employers, and many changes have been made in the 
rates of wages paid. During the troublous war times 
of 1861-5, when the cost of living was so greatly in- 
creased, the price of composition was successively ad- 
vanced until it reached fifty cents per thousand ems on 
morning newspapers; and this figure was subsequently 
reduced until the present rate of forty cents was 
reached. But during all this period of thirty-seven 
years, with very few exceptions, the changes were made 
after due notice had been given and conference had 
with the other parties in interest—the employers. 

It is this pervading spirit of fairness that has proven 
the strength of Union No. 2, and caused it to be looked 
upon as one of the ablest exemplars of Trade Unionism. 


beeexs 
THE CHILDS-DREXEL FUND. 
Mr. James J. Dailey, Treasurer of the Childs-Drexel 
Fund, furnishes the following statement of the money 
received by him to July 1 on account of said fund ; 





Baton Rouge $ 315 Springfield, O 3 50 
Washington Pressmen 25 13 | Springfield, Mass 10 00 
Philadelphia Pressmen. 37 00| Gray & Clarkson,Wash'n 10 00 
Troy 36 75 | J. L. Thompson, Wash'n 50 
Grand Rapids R215 Mr. Hanleiter, Atlanta nO 
Nashville 73 20 | Boston 208 64 
Newark 54 00 | Norwich . 4 0 
Newark Pressmen 3 25 | Indianapolis Pressmen 410 
Joliet » 3 51 Reading, Pa 23 6 
Williamsport 15 69 | St. Paul 80 00 
Lockport 5 50 Wilkes-Barre 10 90 
Charleston, 8. C 19 50 | Sun Office, Duluth 1 80 
Charlotte 50 Chas. E. Sherman, editor 
Quiney 1410) Troy Standard 35 
Pittsburgh 130 40 | Youngstown, additional 2 43 
Petersburg 7 00 Washington . 326 80 
Charleston, W. Va 4 00 | Bangor 400 
Zanesville 6 00} New Haven 30 1 
Rock Island 425 | Valley City, E. Saginaw. 19 50 
Fort Wayne 10 60 | Chattanooga ... 11 00 
Jackson, Mich. 10 01 |; London, Ontario 5 45 
Town of Lake 6 60} Wheeling, W. Va. 16 6 
Albany Pressmen 5 10} Rutland, Vt 4 50 
Youngstown 9 71|) St. John, N. B 15 50 
Savannah 17 20) Baltimore 101 05 
Toronto 75 00 | Ottawa Pressmen £ 00 
Cleveland 16 00 

Cincinnati 180 00 | Total $1,794 27 


Since July 1, the Treasurer announces the following 
additional contributions : 


Bloomington, Lil $ 7 93 | Grand Rapids, addition’! 18 15 
Providence, R. 1 27 04 | Trenton, N. J. 80 05 
St. Paul, additional 10 00 | Elmira, N. Y. 18 63 
Kalamazoo { 60 | Columbus, O 31 70 
Frankfort, Ky 4 80 St. Paul, additional 4 90 
Elizabeth, N. J 5 04 | Wilmington, Del 7 00 
Syracuse, N. Y 20 38 Albany, N. Y 110 00 
Lafayette, Ind 9 20} Ann Arbor, Mich. 3 30 
New York City 800 00 

Utica, N.Y 37 52 Total to date $2,997 96 


The Trenton contribution was one of the largest, for 
the number of members, of any Union in the country. 


+e@- —__—— 
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RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the printing 
interests, granted by the U.S. Patent Office since our 
last report, is specially reported for the PRINTERS’ CrR- 
CULAR by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American 
and foreign patents, 925 F Street, N. W., Washington, 
o. ©. 

ISSUE OF JUNE 7, 1887. 
364,228—Printer’s Blanket. H.C. Pfeil, Camden, N. J. 


364,223—Cylinder Printing Machine. H. B. Denny, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


364,625— Printing-Machine Delivery Apparatus. E. Nordblom, 
assignor to R. Hoe & Co., New York, N. Y. 
IssuE OF JUNE I, 1887. 
364,671—Printing Machine. O. B. Reynolds, Brockton, Mass. 


364,976—Perfecting Color-Printing Machine. W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. R. Toye, 


365,004--Device for Jogging or Evening Sheets of Paper on the 
Fly-tables of Printing Presses. T. Hannigan, as- 
signor to P. Hannigan, Boston, Mass. 
ISSUE OF JUNE 21, 1887. 
365,308—Galley. G.E. Jones, New York, N. Y. 


365,047—Chromatie Printing Machine. 
Louis, Mo. : 
565,127—Feed-Guide for Printing Machines. J. T. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Web-Feeding Mechanism for Printing Machines. L. 
©. Crowell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Printing-Shell. O. J. Smith, New York, N. Y. 
IssvuE OF JUNE 28, 1887. 
Chromatic Printing Machine. C. B. Cottrell, Stoning- 
ton, Conn. 


F. H. Ludington, St. 
Hawkins, 
365,051 
865,352 
365,581 


IssuE OF JULY 5, 1887. 
365,952—Sheet-Delivery Apparatus for Cylinder Printing Ma- 
chines. 8. D. Tucker, New York, N. Y. 
Tripping Mechanism for Cylinder Printing Machines. 
R. Miehle, Chicago, Il. 
Combined Ruling Machine and Printing Press. J. Dale, 


Chicago, Il. 


365,931 


365,972 


366,104— Perforating Attachment for Printing Machines. Geo. 
A. Holm, Mansfield, O. 
IssuE OF JULY 12, 1887. 
366,388—Printing Machine. J. L. Firm, Jersey City, N. J. 
Issue OF JULY 19, 1887. 
366,751—Method of Printing in Colors. T. D. Worrall, Lynn, 
Mass. 
ISSUE OF JULY 26, 1887. 
367,318—Check-Printing and Adding Machine. W. Koch, New 


York, N. Y. 
Check-Printing and Adding Machine. W. Koch, New 
York, N. Y. 


367,345 


366,123—Web Printing and Delivery Mechanism. 8. D. Tucker, 
New York, N. Y. 

367,024—Chromatiec Printing Machine. D.S8. Clarke and W. C. 
Wendte, Boston, Mass. 

367,L117—Machine for Printing Cigar Tags. O. L. Parmenter, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

EA Tees 
SENATOR THOs. V. CooPpER has bought Dr. Vernon’s 
interest (one-fourth) in the Delaware County American, 
and the firm-name has been changed to Cooper & Ver- 
non. Dr. Vernon’s son retains a fourth-interest, with 
the privilege of purchasing his father’s interest within 


a reasonable time. 
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“TIMES” CHANGE. 

Frank McLaughlin, Jr., son of the late John Mc- 
Laughlin, and nephew of Frank McLaughlin, pub- 
lisher of the 7imes; Vincent McLaughlin, son of 
Frank McLaughlin, and Henry M. Gratz, brother-in-law 
of Col. A. K. McClure, editor of the 7imes, have been 
been admitted to proprietary interests in that newspaper. 
Frank McLaughlin, Jr., has been connected with the 
business department of the paper for some years. 

Vincent McLaughlin has taken the place of Joseph 
M. White as cashier, the latter having been held in 
$5,000 bail to answer the charge of embezzling that 
amount from the Times Publishing Co. 

sciatica, 
WHO KNOWS? 

Major Ben Perley Poore never forgot his early con- 
nection with the typographic fraternity, and on May 
12, Mr. George W. Childs’ birthday, just before he was 
stricken by his fatal illness, he went to the Government 
Printing Offiee and set up a thousand ems of type as 
his contribution to the Childs-Drexel Fund. 

That reminds us that some twenty odd years ago this 
editor, together with thousands of printers throughout 
the country, set up a thousand ems for a monument to 
Artemus Ward, and we have never heard whether the 
monument was erected or not, or what became of the 
money.— Covington (La.) Farmer. 


* ¥ 
x 


We do not know what became of the “ Artemus Ward 
Fund ;” but at the Sixteenth Session of the National 
Typographical Union, held in Washington, D. C., in 
June, 1868, Mr. R. S. Menamin, delegate from Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Typographical Union, offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the funds now in the hands of the late Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, and collected for the Artemus Ward Fund, 
be transferred to the Secretary and Treasurer of the National 
Union, to be invested by him in United States bonds; the evi- 
dence of such investment furnished to the President of the 
National Union, said evidence to consist of a certificate from 
the President of the Cincinnati Union. 


Mr. John Collins, of Cincinnati, was elected Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the National Union at the same 
session, and we presume that the duty of investing the 
fund devolved upon him. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, however, in 
the following year, makes no mention of the matter, 
and it seems to have been “ officially” lost sight of 
from that day to this. 

Any information will be gladly chronicled for the 
benefit of all concerned. 


AT a stated meeting of Philadelphia Typographical 
Union, No. 2, held on Saturday, July 18, the question 
of the proposed advance in the price of composition was 


indefinitely postponed. 





THE second annual convocation of the New Jersey 
Democratic Journalists’ Association adjourned July 20, 
after a three days’ session at Asbury Park. Resolutions 
were passed unanimously endorsing the administrations 
of President Cleveland and Governor Green. The As- 
sociation elected H. G. Page, of the Bayonne City 
Herald, President; one Vice-President from each of 
the Congressional districts; J. L. Naar, of the Trenton 
True American, Treasurer, and George Kempson, of the 
Middlesex County Democrat, Secretary. 

Me santa 

THE “ Coronet” Cutting Machine, as shown on page 
97 of this number of the CrrcULAR, is the latest pro- 
duction of that skilled worker in all sorts of cutting 
machines, Mr. H. P. Feister. It is an improvement 
upon his ‘‘ Washington” Cutter, and has been fur- 
nished in the largest sizes with great satisfaction to the 
purchasers. The Franklin Machine Works is having 
a great run on rotary card and strip cutters, tag ma- 
chines, etc., in addition to the usual routine work of a 
well-equipped machine shop. 

“9 ae 

Tue “ Avil Printing Co.,” of Philadelphia, on Satur- 
day, July 16, gave their employés a free excursion to 
Chamounix, West Fairmount Park. The families of 
the employés were included in the invitation. Free 
transportation was furnished to and from the Park; a 
regular dinner and supper were served, with plenty of 
milk, lemonade, ice cream, fruits, and coffee at intervals 
during the day. There were athletic sports, fun, frolic, 
and happiness. 


bib bib acaatinsiane 

AN appraisement of the assigned estate of the Oxford 
Press and Publishing Co., at No, 1318 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, filed July 20, in the Court of Common 
Pleas, shows that the presses, type, machinery, book 
accounts, etc., are valued at $1,961.25, less $800 worth 
of property taken in possession by the Sheriff under 
certain writs. 


wai Siniiiianiasenienls 
THE “ Art Lithographic Co.” is the name of a firm 
of lithographic printers who recently commenced busi- 
ness at Fourth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. The 
members of the firm are Fred. F. Hauter, Jos. C. Huck 
and Geo. E. Hallman—the first two being the practical 
lithographers, and the latter the business manager. 
dl 
A COMMUNICATION in the Manchester (Eng.) 7ypo- 
graphical Circular advocates demanding extra pay for 
work on Good Friday and Christmas Day. In Phila- 
delphia, during the war, double price was paid for 
composition on Fourth-of-July and Christmas. 
-- 
Cou. CHARLES McILVAINE (Tobe Hodge), of copy- 
able printing ink fame, has one of his sketches in the 
August number of the American Magazine. 
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THE LATE MR. ROBERT S. MENAMIN. 

The London Printers’ Register, for July, pays the 
following handsome tribute to the memory of the 
founder and editor of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR: 


Nearly all the American trade journals contain biographical 
notices of the late Robert 8. Menamin, publisher of the PRIN- 
TERS’ CIRCULAR, Philadelphia, whose death, on April 19, has 
been brietly recorded in our columns. 

Mr. Menamin started in life as a printer, learning his trade in 
New York City, and being for a long time in the employ of D. 
Appleton & Co. He was at one time President of the Typo- 
graphical Society, which was founded in 1809, and his portrait 
now adorns the rooms of that organization. About the be 
ginning of 1865 he went to Philadelphia, where he embarked 
in the trade of a printers’ broker, and about two years after- 
wards he purchased a machine shop and began the manufac- 
ture of galleys, ete., still later taking up the building and 
repairing of printing presses. He was at one time delegate 
from New York City to the International Typographical Union, 
and was for some time Secretary to that body. For fifteen 
years he was Secretary of the Pennsylvania Editorial Associa- 
tion, and in 1884 was President. 

The deceased was best known to English printers as the edi- 
tor and proprietor of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, Of Philadelphia. 
It was started in March, 1866, with the motto, ** Free and Un- 
shackled.’ In the opening address of the first number, which 
is now before us, it is stated that although there were several 
very superior specimens of typography and presswork issued 
quarterly by enterprising type founders, there was nothing in 
the shape of a printers’ paper issued with regularity, and con- 
taining matter of interest to the trade at large. “It is our in- 
tention,”’ said the editor, “to place before the craft such items 
of interest and useful information as we may from time to 
time become possessed of, and to advocate ‘the right as God 
gives us to see the right.’"") The CIRCULAR was then an eight- 
page quarto, more than half the space being taken up with ad- 
vertisements. It has since grown to about four times its original 
dimensions, but its independence of tone and honesty of pur- 
pose have never been departed from, for the sake of either 
popularity or protit. 

Mr. Menamin thus originated one of the best trade journals 
issued on the American continent. He did more than this, in 
providing his fellow-printers with one of the finest and most 
useful works on the history and practice of typography which 
has ever been issued. We refer to the “ American Encyclo- 
peedia of Printing.” Mr. Menamin was a friend of the late 
Mr. Joseph M. Powell, the founder of the Printers’ Register. In 
1869 he commissioned the present editor of this journal to 
write the “Dictionary of Typography,” which appeared as 
four-page supplements commencing in January, 1870. By 
arrangement with Mr. Menamin, advance sheets were sent 
across, and the book was published simultaneously in Phila- 
delphia and in London, Mr. Menamin thus obtaining an Ameri- 
can copyright. In the following year the matter was developed 
into the “ American Encyclopedia of Printing,’ edited by Mr. 
J. Luther Ringwalt, many of the articles being contributed by 
his talented wife, Mrs. Jessie E. Ringwalt, who for several 
years wrote the leading article for Mr. Menamin’s CrRCULAR 
It isa most useful and interesting compilation of xvi and 512 
quarto pages, with illustrations, fac similes, and chromo-litho- 
graphs, beautifully printed and altogether splendidly got up. 
Mr. Menamin’s business success will be a matter of satisfaction 
to his family, but this literary achievement will hand his name 
down to posterity as a benefactor of the craft. 

°@- 

Tue New Jersey editor now publisheth his State ye 
laws thereof, and is happy, for ye recompense is very 
soothing. 





THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

THE CENTRAL TyPE Founpry, St. Louis, Mo., has 
issued a 30-point “Old Style Script,” a Leavy faced, 
serviceable job type, good for business cards, note and 
letter-heads, ete. 

THE recent death of James Madison Conner, of Con- 
ner’s Untrep Srates Type Founpry, New York, 
will leave a vacant chair in the Type Founders’ Asso- 
ciation that will be hard to fill. He was an estimable 
gentleman in all the relations of life, and will be deeply 
regretted by his associates and friends. 

oe 

THE publishers of Babyhood have issued, for gratui- 
tous distribution, a neat pocket pamphlet, containing a 
couple of articles, reprinted from the magazine, which 
are especially timely just now—viz.: “Summer Com 
plaint” and “The Value of Water in Early Life,” 
both by physicians of high standing. A postal card 
request from any one to Box 3125, New York, will 
bring a copy by return mail. 

ie 

THE first and final account of Eugene H. Munday, 
the Receiver of the Collins Printing House, Philadel- 
phia, was confirmed by Judge Allison, on Saturday, 
July 16, and, as all the debts had been paid and the 
account approved by all the parties in interest, Mr. 
Munday was relieved from further service as Receiver. 
The account shows that he received $42,245.19, and 
paid out that sum. 

= wi 

THE New Jersey editors had a most interesting and 
delightful excursion to the Cumberland Valley and 
Gettysburg, Pa., and to the Natural Bridge and Luray 
Caverns, in Virginia. They pleasantly killed time 
from June 27 until July 2, inclusive, and wound up by 
unanimously thanking the committee of arrangements. 

vies 

AS SHOWING the confidence of Mr. Childs in his at 
tachés, it may be mentioned that he goes on the bond of 
James J. Dailey, foreman of the Public Ledger, as 
Trustee of the Childs-Drexel Fund, for $10,000. This 
is not only a compliment to Mr. Dailey, but without 
any risk, as all who know Mr. Dailey will say. 

ee 

DuRING the late war, a comp. set up “ The conflict 
between the maniac and the minister,” instead of the 
“* Merrimac and the Monitor.” 

sien 

THe Ambler (Pa.) Gazette says that during the recent 
hot spell the chickens in that town laid hard-boiled 
eggs all the week. 

ee roe 

THE turtle-catchers labor for greenbacks.— Whitehall 

(N. Y.) Times. . 
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ON THE ROAD. 

Towards the middle of 1878, after having served the 
long, weary seven years, I awoke one fine Summer 
morning to find myself a full-fledged journeyman com- 
positor, with the prospect, if I cared to accept the bait 
offered me, of a constant job; but, having become a 
member of the Society while I was still an apprentice, 
I respectfully but emphatically refused the offer 
I had faithfully fulfilled my 
part of the bargain (with the exception of one break 


namely, 25s. per week. 


in my apprenticeship, which I had afterwards to make 
good), and, of course, I expected my master would as 
faithfully fulfill his, more especially as he paid the full 
After a 
long and stubborn argument on both sides, he finally 


money to those already in his employment. 


offered me 27s., with the prospect of rising to the full 
’stab pay at the end of a year or so; but I still held 
out, preferring rather to leave and take my chance, 
which, after the usual fortnight’s notice, I did. 

Being idle in the Summer to a comp. is not a very 
happy prospect. I was pretty fortunate, however, in 
securing a frame in one of the large offices in the city 
—Neill & Co.’s—who happened to be busy at the time; 
and although I might have been better with the 27s., 
so far as my pocket was concerned, yet I had no cause 
to complain so long as the work lasted. Trade kept 
pretty brisk for about eight months, when a sudden 
dullness set in all over the city, and we felt it as well as 
the I kept my frame, however, 
slating with the rest, waiting, like Micawber, for some- 


rest of the offices. 
thing to turn up. Something did turn up, in the shape 
of a large reduction of the staff of linemen, and I, not 


being on the best of terms with the “ gaffer,” got notice 


to quit, along with a good few others. I was now, for 
the first time, “ out in the cold world, out in the street.” 
Every attempt at getting a frame met with a refusal 
they hadn’t work for the men already in the office ; and 
the general complaint of the men was, “they had a 
nail to hang their coats, but that was all.” I always 
managed, however, to knock out a few shillings—a page 
of session here, corrections on the time-tables some- 
where else, and a night occasionally in the Courant or 
Review. But the greatest part of my time was spent 
between the Tron Church and the Esplanade, where I 
first made the acquaintance of some of our worthies ; 
and many an hour have I listened to the oft-repeated 
tales of two now dead—Sandy Paisley and Jack Wil- 
son (the Claimant). 

Having put in a few months in this fashion, I began 
to get tired of it, and at length made up my mind to 
seek pastures new. But where to go, and how to get 
there after I had settled that point, was another and 
more diflicult problem. It had just taken me all my 


time, with an occasional visit to “my uncle,” to pay 


my lodgings, because I had unfortunately been in the 











habit (a very bad one) of spending my money as | 
made it. I could not alter that arrangement now, so | 
had to put up with it. I resolved at length to take the 
road for London, if I could not fall in with work before 
I got that length. Asa tramp I had been on the road 
before, but that was when I broke my apprenticeship, 
and took the road to Greenock to become a sailor. It 
took me three days to walk that distance, and then I 
was kicked off the first ship I tried, with the threat that 
they would hand me over to the first policeman they 
saw if I was seen near the ship again. I trudged back 
to Glasgow, where I was picked up by the police, a 
telegram having been sent there to look out for me, as 
I was 
pretty glad to be sent home again, having had some of 
my love for the sea taken out of me in that short tramp. 

I set out one morning in August, 1879, leaving the 
rron Church at ten o’clock, making my way southward, 


it was expected I would make for that city. 


with very light pockets, having only two or three shil- 
lings in them, The day was hot, and as I was in no 
great hurry to reach London I determined to take it 
easy. Passing Parkside Works, which was then assum 

ing a finished-like appearance, and being the last print- 
ing office in Edinburgh I thought I would see for some 
time, I took a good survey of it,so that I would be able 
to speak of it to any inquiring comp. whom I might 
fall in with in “ the village” when I got there. Having 
finished my inspection, I set my face towards Dalkeith, 
where I arrived about one o'clock. Satisfying myself 
with a drink at the public well, | pushed on towards 
Haddington, where I intended to rest for the night. 
Nothing of any importance occurred on the road. Of 
course, as might be expected, | passed a good few who 
were making for the town I had just left. I reached 
Haddington that night a little after seven, and the first 
thing I did was to look for lodgings. I had to content 
myself with a common lodging-house, so I sought it 
out, paid my 4d., and entered into possession. I was 
shown into the kitchen, and told that I might cook my 
meat there if I wished. 
odor! Cook my victuals !—it near sickened me against 
victuals. 


But, good heavens! what an 


Steak, liver, red herrings, and pancakes were 
all being cooked at once, along with the various kinds 
of soups, I purchased bread at a grocer’s shop, and 
that, along with cheese and milk, made my supper. | 
went to bed, and had just fallen into a sound sleep, 
when I was suddenly wakened by one of the lodgers, 
who insisted on my rising, as I had taken the wrong 
bed. I refused to do so, and warned him to beware, as 
I was not to be trifled with. A row ensued, during 
which he lifted one of his hobnailed boots and let fly 
at me. I ducked my head, when it flew past and struck 
the man in the bed next mine. Not being possessed of 
a very mild temper, I determined not to stand this, so 
jumped out of bed and landed my man on the floor be- 
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fore he knew I was up. The man who received the 
blow from the boot next came up, and began to leather 
him with the boot he had thrown, and while they were 
busy with each other, the lodging-house keeper made 
his appearance, and [| slipped back to bed. Matters 
looked serious, as the man who commenced the fight 
was covered with blood. The police were brought in, 
and both men given in charge for fighting in the house 
and raising a disturbance. I lay still, not daring to 
open my mouth, for fear of being made one with the 
other two. Loudly and strongly the rudely awakened 
sleeper complained that he was struck with the boot 
first. It was no use; they were compelled to go, and | 
was left safe in the meantime. I determined to be on 
the road early next morning, for fear they should come 
back for me. I was not disturbed again that night, but 
was roused about five the next morning by some of the 
men leaving for work. I hurried on my clothes, and 
left the house without washing myself, as I was anxious 
to put a few miles between Haddington and I before 
break fast. 

Not knowing the road to take, and nobody being 
about the streets so early, I was ina fix. I fortunately 
struck upon the right path, and had not covered more 
than a mile when I heard the rattle of wheels behind, 
and soon a van made up to me. It turned out to be an 
Edinburgh fish-hawker making for Dunbar. I soon 
made friends with him, and got a “lift” on the road. 
Being anxious to know where I[ was going so early, | 
told him of my determination to try and reach London. 
He offered me a job for that day, which I gladly ac- 
cepted. When we reached Dunbar, we went at once to 
a refreshment-room, and had a good breakfast, and then 
took our way to the fish mart, where my friend made 
his bargains, got his van loaded, and then drove further 
into the country, where [ started fish-hawking along 
with him. We made a pretty fair sale, and when we 
parted that night he gave me 3s., having kept me all 
day, in addition to a good treat at parting. I put up 
that night in a cottage on the roadside, where I got a 
good bed and substantial breakfast for 9d. 

I took the road early next morning, hoping to be in 
Berwick-on-Tweed that night. Having now about 5s. 
in my pocket, I felt quite happy, I had went about 
fifteen miles, when I stopped at a cottage to inquire the 
time. ‘The mistress of the house, who was alone at the 
time, told me that the clock had gone wrong two or 
three days before, and that it wouldn’t go. I thought 
this a fine opportunity of making myself a Jack-of-all- 
trades, and asked to see it. It was an old waggity-wa’ ; 
I offered to put it right and set it going for sixpence. 
She accepted my offer, but at the same time told me she 
was very particular about the oil used for oiling the 
works, as she blamed the last man who had repaired it 
for causing it to stop through not using good oil, and 





thus clagging the wheels. Here was a fix. I had 
neither tools nor oil; but I was not to be done. I had 
fortified myself with a gill in a bottle at an inn, and 
had still some left. I assured her I had some good oil 
—oil that would make more than the clock go—and 
showed her the bottle. She was satisfied that it was 
different from the last oil used, but thought it looked 
very like whisky. I took the clock down from the wall, 
and soon found out the cause of its stoppage—the chain 
had come off the pinion-wheel. I soon set that right, 
and when her back was turned drained the bottle, put 
up the clock, set it agoing, and got my sixpence. 

I took the road again, happy at my success, and de- 
termined not to stick at any job where money was to be 
made; but found myself unable to reach Berwick that 
night, so I had to be content with sleeping in a barn. 
I was up betimes next morning, and entered the ancient 
town before seven o’clock. It was now Saturday, and 
I had, therefore, little hope of getting anything to do 
in the printing line that day. While wandering through 
one of the streets there, | observed in a barber’s win- 
dow a ticket, on which was written, in large letters, 
“ Wanted, for this afternoon, a good shaver.” I had 
been soap-boy in a barber’s shop, when I was a boy at 
school, going on the Saturdays and Sunday mornings, 
so I thought I would apply. I went in, and after in- 
quiring where I had come from, and where I had been 
working last, I got the job, to start at one o’clock, for 
which I was to receive 4s. I spent the forenoon in 
raking up the printing offices, but without any success. 

I made my appearance at the barber’s sharp at one, 
commenced work, and astonished even myself at the 
familiar way in which I shouted, “Next, please.” I 
seemed to satisfy every one at the careful way in which 
I handled the razor—the truth being I was afraid to 
use it. Shortly before closing, one of the customers, 
drunk, and with a severely-pimpled face, sat down on 
my chair. Now, this was a job that would have puzzled 
the most experienced barber, and how was I to get over 
it?) “Sir,” I said, ‘““do you wish the pimples off or 
kept on? We usually take them off in Edinburgh.” 
He looked at me to see if I was in earnest. Not asmile 
crossed my face. ‘‘ Does it hurt?” he asked. “ Nota 
bit,” I replied; “‘a little blood, and then your face is 
clear forever.” “Off with them!” My mind was at 
ease. The operation went on, and the pimples went 
down like nine-pins. .But what a face! It couldn’t be 
seen for blood. I bathed it and sent him off, shouting 
at the same time, “ Next, please;’’ but nobody would 
sit down—they had more respect for their faces. I got 
my 4s., sought out lodgings, and stayed there until Mon- 
day morning.—Scottish Typo. Circular. 
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SPACING. 

There is nothing that adds more to the attractiveness, 
neatness and symmetry of job work or book composi- 
tion, outside of first-class presswork, than correct and 
proper spacing and justification. I do not mean by this 
merely the setting apart at regular intervals in a line 
each individual word, as is so generally understood 
among a large majority of printers, but the more com 
prehensive system of equal balance on all sides of 
words, lines, letters, and so on. I fear book spacing is 
too often understood to mean each word just so far from 
its next fellow, without regard to making the next line 
conform to the one above in thin or thick spacing. Too 
often we see a three-em spaced line just above or below 
a double-spaced or en-quaded line, all at variance with 
any kind of harmony, and setting the laws of careful 
and painstaking workmanship completely aside. I say 
“too often,” because there are times and circumstances 
under which this effect cannot be avoided. But where 
the division of a word at the end of the line has caused 
this uneven spacing, it is plain to see that it can be 
remedied. Word dividing is a kind of poor policy, 
anyhow, and should be avoided as much as possible. 
and clandestine 
should be discouraged at all times. 


Indiscriminate dividing of words 
Book lines of fif- 
teen ems and over should not be thin spaced at all, 
except under circumstances that cannot be overcome. 
There is a very erroneous impression among a certain 
class of really good printers that they are imposing on 
somebody’s good nature by spacing their book-work 
lines with en-quads at alternate ends of the lines. 
Fudge! A snap of my fingers for such printers! The 
same fellows, if they had served an apprenticeship at 
the carpenter’s trade, would not hesitate to saw a board 
crooked, if they thought it was to be placed in a posi- 


tion to hide the crooked end and their botchery. An 


other error is frequently made when setting a line of 


type, and that is in putting an en-quad after an / and 
before a j, and then, should the line require en-quading, 
never change the spacing before or after these letters to 
conform to the wider spacing in the line. This isa 
mistake that is made almost constantly among the best 
printers, and is really more of an oversight than an 
error. A little care will soon remedy that defect. 

To do correct spacing in bookwork, not only every 
word should be just so far from its predecessor, but each 
line should be spaced to conform with the line above it, 
This gives satisfactory results, and lends symmetry to 
the work in hand. 

The placing of hair-spaces before certain points, 
such as the colon, semicolon, interrogation, and other 
like marks, where there is no shoulder, is pretty gene- 
rally understood and known, and I may say, to our 
credit, is very generally followed, so comment is not in 
order. 








In using an em-dash, a hair-space should always be 
placed on each side of it, in book-work, which gives it 
a neat and clean appearance in print. 

Also, attention should be paid to the spacing in dif- 
ferent sized letters, giving more in a Gothic, Doric, or 
extended letter than in a condensed, such as lower-case 
Old Style and extra condensed Antiques, Clarendons, 
etc. This spacing can be followed to advantage when 
the lines are run in as regular matter, 

In spacing a display line, however, | always make it 
a point, when possible, to place my letters equal dis- 
tances apart and allow the spacing between the words 
to conform to that between the letters. Also, in a line 
where there is a period or a comma at the end, if it is 
not possible to put the line exactly in the centre, I 
always put the extra space or piece of cardboard at the 
end opposite the punctuation point, the shoulder on 
the point allowing the line to balance. I find this a 
very convenient and quick way to justify a line, and I 
feel justified in doing it.—Printer and Iublisher. 

—s 
THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 

The printers of the United States are deeply inte- 
rested in the plan for the erection of a home for sick 
and indigent printers which has been projected by the 
It is a noble en- 
terprise, the need for which and the advantages of 


International Typographical Union. 


which do not require demonstration to those at all 
familiar with the exigencies of a printer’s life. This 
noble enterprise had its origin in the gift of $10,000 to 
the printers by George W. Childs, of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, and Anthony J. Drexel, of the same city. 
When these gentlemen made this gift of money, they 
left the use to be made of it to the discretion of the 
printers. 
a fund for the construction of this home and hospital 


They have decided to make it the nucleus of 


for the unfortunate members of their craft. They have 
also determined to hold it intact until, by their own 
contributions and such other gifts as they may receive, 
they can increase it sufficiently 
mencement of the undertaking. 


to justify the com- 
In order that these 
contributions may be made with as little sacrifice as 
possible, it has been determined that every printer in 
the Typographical Unions shall be asked to set at least 
one thousand ems of type annually, the price of which 
shall be donated to the fund. That would make the 
average annuakcontribution of each printer thirty-five 
cents, and as there are nearly twenty-five thousand 
Union printers in the United States, it would, with the 


, 
interest, accumulate quite rapidly. Already the fund 
has increased to $15,000, and the expectation is that it 
will be double that sum by the end of another year. 

It seems to us that the newspaper proprietors ought 
to take some part in the accumulation of this fund, and 


share somewhat in the honors of the institution which 


{ 
Ht 
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is to grow out of it. Many of them have themselves 
been educated at the case. All of them are dependent 
for their success in life upon the industry and fidelity 
of the craft. Any movement that has a tendency to 
bring the printers and proprietors closer together, and 
to establish a commonality of interest, is of benefit to 
both, and should be welcomed by both. The Express 
believes that every newspaper in the country ought to 
be willing-to match the contribution of the men in its 
employ by a contribution similar in amount. That 
would double the annual contribution, and bring rea- 
sonably near an enterprise which now seems a long 
distance off. This newspaper proposes to set the ex- 
ample, and it hopes that the suggestion will so com- 
mend itself to the good judgment and humanitarian 
instincts of its contemporaries that very many of them 
will announce themselves as willing to follow it at 
once. We have instances of corporations which erect 
hospitals for the care of employés injured or incapaci- 
tated in their service. It ought not to be that men who 
are brought into such close relations with their employés 
as the newspaper proprietors are with the printers 
should fail to show a responsive feeling in such a 
worthy undertaking. On the basis of contribution 
suggested, it will cost every office comparatively little 
to duplicate the sum collected from its employés, and 
it will be money well spent, in more ways than one.— 
Albany Express, June 29. 
ote 
THE PRINTER. 

The following humorous address, “The Printer, His 
Privileges and Characteristics, and the Position of His 
Craft Among the Industries of the Country, as Re- 
viewed by a Veteran,” was delivered by Mr. Richard 
Ennis, of the Ennis Stationery Company, at a meeting 
of the St. Louis Typothete, held in Barwick’s Hall, 
No. 110 Olive Street, Friday, June 10, before forty 
members of the society. During his address Mr. Ennis 
was frequently interrupted by laughter and applause 
from his hearers. He said: 

GENTLEMEN :— It is with the gravest apprehension that one 
should undertake to speak in an assemblage composed of the 
employing printers in this or any other city; for, of all classes 
of men, they are most inclined to analyze, criticise, reconstruct, 


strengthen, and “ put sense into” all the “ matter” with which 
they come in contact. Whether he be professor or mechanic, 


politician or preacher, scientist or educator, the average prin- 
ter feels it incumbent on himself to “doctor the copy" which 
passes through his hands, improve the grandeur and round the 
periods, with the absolute sway of an autocrat, feeling that no 
one outside of the printing office has any rights that he is 
bound to respect. The master printer takes no man’s state- 
ment as gospel, and nothing “ goes” but that which has passed 
his scrutiny. His individuality is supreme and complete, even 
to the extent of coining words and going outside of every en- 
cyclopredia and dictionary. And there is good reason for all 
this. Many an ignorant stump speaker and politician has been 
lifted into national significance through his “tips’’ and 
* touches,”’ and to the printer’s aptness and constructive power, 





intuitive knowledge of grammar and punctuation, many of 
the most original thinkers and vigorous writers are indebted 
for the proud distinction of ranking with Addison and out 
own Oliver Wendell Holmes, and being handed down to pos 
terity as an accomplished scholar, editor and author. [Great 
applause. | 

The making of great men out of slender materials is part of 
ihe mystery of the art, and hence the secrets of the printing 
office are generally kept inviolate. Printers are at all times 
critical, and often cynical; and, as they measure everything 
with a very short rule, but few men whose manuscript has 
“hung upon their “ copy-hook " ever became heroes in thei 
eyes; they investigate the underlying motives of men and 
measures, and get “onto” the inwardness of things by merely 
reading the headlines and introduction or looking at the hand- 
writing; and, us in olden times printers were permitted to 
wear swords as a sign of distinction, there is generally in their 
composition the element of the cavalier, blended with the wis- 
dom of the philosopher and the savant. If-anything in par- 
ticular, the printer is, in all matters pertaining to his art, a 
hero, and in proof of this challenges the field by affixing his 
imprint to the work done in his establishinent—a privilege not 
conceded to any other avocation. 

It has been said that, in the debates of the printers’ unions, 
wenerally every second member is, on the average, a second 
Clay or Webster, andil this be the case with the journeyman 
printer, why not conclude that under the dome of thought of 
every gentleman present this evening lies concealed the 
critical incisiveness of the Scotch reviewer, or the withering 
invective of a modern Junius’ Being one of your guild, and 
knowing full well how my own thoughts would run were cither 
one of you gentlemen in my place and Lamong the audience, 
for want of a better way of getting out of the dilemma in 
which an attempt to make a speech would place me, * with 
bated breath and whispering humbleness,”’ permit me to com- 
pliment this society on this auspicious beginning, of which 
this highly respectable audience gives evidence. The bone and 
tissue of the printing business of our city is here assembled, 
and, from the interest expressed, nothing but good can conie 
out of a better acquaintance and more frequent interchange 
of opinion. 

Although somewhat of a veteran among the employing prin- 
ters, | want to grasp the hand of every honest competitor and 
say that this is a very large country, which no one man can 
either fence in or control. In it there is plenty of room for all 
to labor and gain both fortune and honor; butin the pursuit of 
these there are no short-cuts or corners, and the only pathway 
leading to their attainment is through economy and industry, 
supplemented by ability and perseverance.—NSt. Louis Repub- 
lican, 

-e- 


THE untrustworthy report of the circulations of the 
papers of this county, as given by Rowell’s Directory, is 
republished in a recent issue of the Clinton Democrat, 
and is made the basis of some self-laudation at the ex- 
pense of the other newspapers of the county. How 
Rowell gets at the circulation of the record we are 
unable to determine, as we have declined for years to 
make any report to his or to other directories, as we 


care nothing about “agency” business. For the first 
three or four years that “* Directory ” gave our list at 
about double its real number, and since then it has kept 
reducing it down, while our circulation has increased. 
until it has got to less than half the actual number. 
The value of such a “ Directory”? must be evident to 
Lambertville (N. J.) Record, June 15. 





any mind, 
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BOOKS IN SUMMER SUITS. 

Lo, they are here! Books for Summer travelers, 
books for mountain and seaside resorts, books for loi- 
terers and loungers at watering-places, books for those 
who go a-fishing, handbooks for tourists, guide-books 
for excursionists, pocket maps for tramp trips, etc., are 
now on the top wave of popular favor, if the mixed 
metaphor be pardoned. These are the golden days of 
the paper cover, the limp leather, the flexible cloth, 
the “ pocket-book” form, and the tuck attachment. 
The ‘ Dime,” the ‘ Half-Dime,” the “ Pocket,” the 
“Half Asleep,” the “ Handy,” and the “ Unhandy” 
series, etc., are now in brisk demand. They are called 
the “ Libraries,” because they are not intended to 
be stored in libraries. It is often best to describe a 
thing by telling what it is not; like the Lancashire pie, 
which was neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. 

Being without covers, they have a cool and Summery 
look, and from their flexibility may be readily stowed 
away in one’s pocket, or thrust into any unfilled corner 
of atraveling bag. They adapt themselves to every 
conceivable reading attitude, from the bolt upright to 
the recumbent position assumed on a sofa, or lounge, 
or in steamer-chair, or hammock, or bed, or stretched 
on greensward or sandy beach. In fact, these “ libra- 
ries” are the literary manna of this modern desert of 
push and struggle for material welfare. Their issues 
may almost be had for the trouble of stooping and 
gathering them up. 

A step above these sans culottes productions of the 
printing press and the genuine paper-covered book is 
reached, often quite aristocratic and refined in its ap- 
pearance, bearing a taking device printed in colored 
ink, at times a design of not a little artistic merit. 
Then still higher, and the “ flexibles” and the “limps” 
are reached—some of them paper backed with cambric, 
some cloth, some imitation Russia, some genuine mo- 
rocco. Guide-books run to red covers, flexible cloth. 
This bright-colored breviary of the modern pilgrim 
carries joy to the heart of mine host when it announces 
the coming of the American tourist, for he, unlike any 
other patron, can face a bill of fifty items without a 
wry face. 

The Summer novel should be dressed in a suit of 
quiet, restful color, such as brown, blue, green, and 
their shades; bright glaring colors, with heavy gold 
stamping, are to be avoided. It is a good idea to 
waterproof the cloth, for it often saves a book from 
destruction when a party out boating, fishing, rowing, 
or rambling is overtaken by a shower. In late years 
there has been not only a vast improvement in the 
quality of paper put into books for Summer reading, 
but also a corresponding betterment of typography, 
until the wonder is, when one considers the extremely 
low price at which they are sold, how they can be put 











upon the market, unless it be that the bookmakers of 
our day are banded together as some sort of charitable 
organization for the dissemination of knowledge and 
the mental elevation of their fellow-creatures at net 
cost.— American Bookmaker. 
eieceinninl —_ 

TREAT YOUR MACHINES WELL. 

If machines were capable of feeling an injury, a so- 
ciety for the prevention of cruelty to machines would be 
in order. A machine is the most expensive item in a 
printing outfit, and self-interest demands that it receive 
proper care. In many small offices, the machines are 
operated by compositors, who have not learned that 
presswork is a most difficult and equally important 
branch of the printer’s art. Nearly every compositor 
thinks he can work a machine, and starting with the 
idea that the end in that direction has been reached, 
they proceed to work the machine—to death. Those 
who know everything learn nothing. Presswork re- 
quires special skill, patience, experience. A good press- 
man will print a job with about half the impression 
that a slouch will put on; keeps his machine clean, 
well oiled, and never subjects it to undue strain. Two- 
thirds of the breakages on machines are traceable to 
want of care or want of knowledge. Keep your ma- 
chine clean and bright; oil it regularly, with the best 
lubricating oil (avoid cheap oils) ; examine its working 
parts periodically; see that the screws are set firmly 
before starting on a run; don’t try to print your 
wrench ; use the least impression possible; never start 
your rollers on the ink-plate on a cold morning until 
you have warmed it; and apply your wits to making 
the machine last long, work well, and look well. It 
will pay.—Printer and Stationer. 

es 

THE late Gen. James B. Steedman, more familiarly 
known as “ Old Chicamauga,” whose statue was un- 
veiled at Toledo, Ohio, recently, was born in Northum- 
berland County, Pa., on June 29, 1817. He was of 
Scotch descent, and at an early age was left an orphan, 
without means of support, and with the partial care of 
a brother and two sisters upon his hands. Learning 
the printer’s trade, he went West at the age of seven- 
teen, working in the Louisville Journal office until the 
Texan war for independence began, when he journeyed 
to that locality and served with conspicuous gallantry 
under General Houston. He subsequently returned to 
Ohio and purchased the Northwest Democrat, at Napo- 
leon, where he soon married, and became one of the 
recognized leaders of the State Democracy. 


2-e-+ —— 





Miss WASHINGTON SQuARE—“ Why, where’s your 
hat, Mr. Weeder?” “Oh, I never wear one now; my 
bowing acquaintance is so large that I find it impossible 
to keep my hat on at all, so I hung it up for good.” 
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THE STATE PRESS. 

The Frankford (Philadelphia) Dispatch has entered upon its 
tenth year. 

H.M. Woodmansee has purchased the Lansdale (Pa.) Reporter 
from Dr. R. H. Andrews, and will edit and publish it in future 
as an independent paper. As Mr. Woodmansee is a thoroughly 
practical newspaper and job printer, enterprising and ener- 
getic, he will doubtless succeed in improving the Reporter, and 
add snugly to his income thereby. 

The Doylestown Democrat adheres to its broad columns, 
about sixteen ems Pica wide, and presents a marked contrast 
to the usual contracted newspaper columns. 

“The Poets and Prose Writers of the Wyoming Valley,” a 
series of articles by Prof. Will 8. Monroe, has just been finished 
in the Scranton Argus. It will now be published in book form. 

The Daily Star, of South Bethlehem, appeared on June 27 in 
a new dress, and enlarged to a seven-column folio. Grim & 
Harlacher are the enterprising proprietors. 

The Carlisle Herald rejoices in the vindication of Dr. MeCau- 
ley, the “ honored President of Dickinson College.” 

The Meadville Tribune-Republican of July 6 consisted of 
twelve seven-column pages. 

The Latrobe Advance complains because Judge Hunter re- 
fuses to license any of the hotels in that town. 

-e- 
GENERAL GOSSIP. 

The Delaware City (Del.) News is the name of a six-column 
folio weekly paper issued by C. W. B. Marshall, July 2. 

The Charlotte (Mich.) Leader, on June 30, published a special 
edition of 5,000 copies, forty-eight pages, containing a histori- 
sal sketch, illustrated, of the town of Charlotte and the county 
of Eaton. The “ Eaton County Jail”’ is handsome enough to 
die in, if the illustration does not belie it. 

The Pittsburgh Post issued a sixteen-page paper on Friday, 
July 22, the tenth anniversary of the Railroad Riots in that 
city. It was copiously illustrated, and the matter related 
mainly to a detailed account of the affair. 

The directors of the Yorkshire (Eng.) Post gave a week's 
holiday and ten dollars each to all the piece hands connected 
with the composing staff, on the occasion of the Queen's 
** Jubilee.” 

The Buenos Ayres Herald, of May 28, is a ten-column folio, 


mixed English and Spanish, piquant and pointed. 
; ooo 





MEXICAN PAPER PLANTS. 

Much interest has been excited in Mexico in the pro- 
spective organization there of a company to undertake 
the conversion of maguey, pita, and other plants into 
fibre. By means of a process of which they have know- 
ledge, these plants have been made to yield a fibre of such 
excellence that a permanent market therefor has been 
assured in the United States, thus adding an important 
export to the foreign trade of the country. “ In fact,’ 
says the Mexican Financier, “we regard the new dis- 
covery as far more than equivalent to the discovery of 
rich gold mines. We have just received some pita fibre 
from Chiapas, beaten out by natives with rude instru- 
ments. Though good, it is not equal to the fibre ob- 
tained from the same plant by the process to which we 
have alluded. The Indians get a hard fibre, which, 
had it been treated by the process mentioned, would 
have been much softer, and of a silky character.— 


American Inventor. 





LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The August number of Lippincott’s opens with a charming 
romance by Sidney Luska, entitled “A Land of Love.’ The 
story is healthy in tone, and full of a breezy, vivacious pictu- 
resqueness. A powerful short story, entitled ‘ Life for Life,” 
is contributed by H. H. Boyesen. Edgar Fawcett has a pleasant 
paper on ‘‘Ouida,"’ whom he praises as a fine and original 
genius. Arthur Edmands Jenks, of the class of ‘88, gives an 
entertaining picture of ** Social Life at Yale.’’ Louise Imogen 
Guiney writes a humorous little essay on ** Bed.’’ Mrs. Bloom- 
field Moore, who is one of the principal financial backers of 
the inventor Keely, writes on “* The Keely Motor Secret.’’ The 
sensational article of the number, “Is the Base-Ball Player a 
Chattel?”’ is contributed by John Montgomery Ward, captain 
of the New York Ball Club, and is a vigorous attack on the 
methods of the League and the Association in reserving, sell- 
ing and loaning players. The poems of the number are con- 
tributed by Edith M. Thomas, Wm. H. Hayne, F. D. Stickney, 
Kate Putnam Osgood, and Kate Vannah., 





Bessie’s Six Lovers. A New York Belle’s Summer inthe Country. 
By Henry Peterson. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
One volume, paper cover, price 50 cents. 

This is a charming story of Summer life in the country, and 
describes aa New York society girl who, worn out by the gay- 
eties of a Winter's campaign, and smarting under the decep- 
tion of a man she was to marry, determines upon a visit to 
some relatives in the country, where she will meet no other 
society. After her arrival there, she finds that six young 
Philadelphians are coming to stay in the same house, and, not 
caring to meet sucha formidable army, resorts to the novel 
experiment of climbing a tree, where she thought she could 
avoid the enemy and goit alone. Certainly she managed them 
well, and her fair sisters in search of pleasure could not do 
better than to read ‘ Bessie's Six Lovers,’ and follow her 
example. 

Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. Croly Publisning Co. 
Godey’s for August is fresh, readable and attractive. Mrs. 

Croly has a leading article, **‘ The Coming Woman ;"’ Kate San- 

born a breezy letter from “ Hill-Top."” There is a capital de- 

partment of current events in “ To-day and To-morrow,” and 
some very pretty designs and suggestions in the “ Fashion De- 
partment,”’ which is greatly enlarged, and has a letter by 

Jenny June. The stories and other literary features, particu- 

larly the poems, are excellent. 

Gopsill’s Atlantic City Directory, 1887. 

This is a neat volume of 288 pages, printed, bound, and de- 
livered in eight days by the W. 8. Sharp Printing Co., of Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Travelers’ Official Guide of the Railway and Steam Navigation 
Lines in the United States and Canada. July, 1887. New 
York. National Railway Publication Co. 

Revista Tipogrdfica. 

This neat and clean sheet comes to us from Madrid, Spain. 
Osterreichisch-Ungarische Buchdrucker-Zeitung. Vienna. June. 
The Sanitary Era. New York. June. 

L’ Imprimerie. Paris. June. 

La Typographie Francais. Paris. July. 

Art Aye, with Two Supplements. New York. July. 

Carriage Monthly. Philadelphia. July. 


2-e@c - ———_—_——_ 


OBITUARY. 


Charles Merriam, one of the three brothers composing the 
well-known firm of G. & C. Merriam, died at his residence at 
Springfield, Mass., on July 9, at the age of eighty-one years. 
His death removes the last member of the original firm which 
undertook the publication of Noah Webster's Dictionary. 
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LONGFELLOW. 


[Read by James Russell Lowell at the reading for the Long- 
fellow Memorial Fund in Boston, Mass.] 





I need not praise the sweetness of his song, 

Where limpid verse to limpid verse succeeds, 
Smooth as our Charles, when, fearing lest he wrong 
The new moon's mirrored skiff, he slides along, 

Full without noise, and whispers in his reeds. 


With loving breath of all the winds his name 
Is blown about the world; but to his friends 

A sweeter secret hides behind his fame, 

And love steals shyly through the fond acclaim 
To murmur a “* God bless you,” and there ends. 


As I muse backward up the checkered years 
Wherein so much was given, so much was lost, 
Blessings in both kinds, such as cheapen tears ; 
But hush! this is not for profaner ears ; 
Let them drink molten pearls, nor dream the cost. 


Some suck up poison from a sorrow’s core, 

As naught but nightshade grew upon earth’s ground. 
Love turned all his to heart’s-ease, and the more 
Fate tried his bastions, she but forced a door 

Leading to sweeter manhood, and more sound. 


Even as a wind-waved fountain’s swaying shade 
Seems of mixed race, a gray wraith shot with sun; 
So through his trial faith translucent rayed, 
Till darkness, half disnatured so, betrayed 
A heart of sunshine that would fain o’errun. 


Surely if skill in song the shears may stay, 
And of its purpose cheat the charmed abyss, 

If our poor life be lengthened by a lay, 

He shall not go, although his presence may, 
And the next age in praise shall double this. 


Long days be his, and each as lusty sweet 
As gracious natures find his song to be; 
May age steal on with softly cadenced feet 
Falling in music, as for him were meet 
Whose choicest verse was harsher toned than he. 
eo ——_—_____—__ 


THE MOTHER. 


Why did I bring thee, sweet, 

Into a world of sin? 

Into a world of wonder and doubt, 

With sorrow and snares for the little white feet; 
Into a world where the going out 

Is as dark as the coming in. 


—William Young. 
-e- —. 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR is issued monthly, at One Dollar 
per annum, invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


1 | 1 Year. 


1 Month. 3 Months. 6 Monchs. 

One Page, $25 w $70 00 $125 ¢ 00 | $200 00 
Half Page, 1500 | 4000 000) 123 00 

uarter Page, ° | 800 20 00 3 00 65 00 
Four Lines, . 1 00 25 4500 00 
Cover Pages, $25 each month. 

THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
One Inch, ° ° ° 2 00 400 7 00 12 00 
Two Inches, . . ° ° 3 00 7 00 12 00 20 00 
Three Inches, . 00; 1000 18 00 35 00 
One Column, one-third of Page 9 00 % 00 45 00 


70 00 





R. s. MENAMIN, 


515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


Address 





WANTS. 


yy. —A PARTNER. MUST BE A THOROUGH 

practical man in the business, with $8,000. Can have a 
half-interest in a safe and ente i job office in Philadel- 
delphia. References exchanged. aires I PRACTICAL, care 
PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, Philadeiphias or Box 562, Philadelphia 


Post Office. 
A PRACTICAL PRINTER (BOTH JOB AND NEWS), 
who has had experience in reporting, editing country 
paper, etc., desires a permanent position in a good office ina live 
town (in Pennsylvania preferred). Competent to take charge 
of same. Strictly mere and reliable. State terms, etc. 
NTER, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 














F OR SALE, 
OR SALE, CHEAP—260 lbs. BOURGEOIS OLD STYLE, 
pair large half-chases, with crossbars, and several other 
fonts and articles. All new, and from Johnson Foundry. 
Address G, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 











RARE CHANCE—THE ENTERPRISE, HAMPSTEAD, 
Md., newspaper and job office is for sale. The publisher 
wishes to locate where he can educate his children at seminary 
and college under his personal mg me The Enterprise 
has over the average subscribers, all paid in advance; 12 cols. 
yearly advertising; fair transient trade. The job work is 
chiefly posters for sales, excursions, picnics, etc. Material 
abundant, and in good condition. Location 24 miles from Bal- 
timore, on Baltimore & Harrisburg R. R., and no competition 
within 10 miles. Address J.8. CORNMAN, 
somealael Carroll Co., Md. 





SOCIETY GOO DS, 


J. H. WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER 


Society, Military, Naval and Band 
Goods and Regalia 
No. 928 ArcH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 














— 
Jewels, Marks, Emblems, Flags, Banners, Laces, 
Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, &c. 

ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 


7,834 papers in one hour, over two a second, is match- 
less. The use of every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he 
forbids. 99 years’ right, one centa name. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


From all parts of the country comes the pleasing in- 
telligence that “ business is good.” The increased ton- 
nage reported by the various railroad lines, the large 
crops of grain yet to be moved, the continued demand 
for coal and iron at advanced prices, and the improved 
market for cotton and woolen fabrics—all these are in- 
dications that cannot be doubted. 

Now is a good time for printers to get in their orders 
for Fall business. Just as soon as this hot weather 
subsides and people turn their faces homeward from 
the Summer resorts, there will be lively times in the 
printing offices, and those who have made no adequate 
preparation are likely to get left. 

For announcement and opening cards late designs 
in fancy Bristol boards are very desirable; they 
can be cut to any size, with ragged-edges or plain, 
and are not dear either; and, having flat papers to 
match, circulars and envelopes of corresponding pat- 
terns can be furnished also. And then we have super- 
fine wedding Bristols in pure white and delicate cream 
tint, of the finest quality, equal to any imported stock. 
Our superfine Berkley Bristol, also in white and cream, 
is adapted to fine work. Brighton Bristol is another 
of our special brands, which we commend for good 
color, smooth surface, and clear, strong texture. Bul- 
wer and Franklin are cheaper grades, suited to a 
variety of purposes. 

Our Cambridge three-ply colored Bristol takes the 
cake. Just think of it!—a handsome, smooth-finished 
cardboard, in fifteen various tints, at only $1.75 per 
100 sheets. We have a translucent Bristol, fourteen 
tints, at $3.00 per 100 sheets. Send for samples of these 
goods, and you will be surprised at their cheapness. 

Now is the time to be thinking about Chromo Cards 
—they have become an important element in intro- 
ducing one’s business to strangers; they are cheap, 
effective, and much more likely to be preserved than 
any other form of advertisement. We have them in 
all sizes and styles, from the very low-priced domestic 
card to the handsomer and more expensive designs of 
foreign publishers. 

Do not forget that we were the first house to carry 
in stock ruled Billheads and other blank headings. We 
consider this department a very important branch of 
our trade. We have all the sizes in different grades of 
white and colored papers, and shall be glad to send you 
samples. 


victe = THE THOS. W. PRICE CO., 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES WAREHOUSE, 





Tai Mer, 205 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





NEW TAPE FASTENER. 





Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING.—Lap the tape, as if to sew it. Place 
the tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch 
through the tape, and then, without removing the tape, place 
the eyelet on the punch with the small end next to the tape 
and the flange towards the die. See that the eyelet is square on 
the die, then drive it home through the tape. It will turn and 
clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 





30: 


W. C. BLELOCH, 
517 & 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


« BRONZE + POWDERS * 


Superior and Unchangeable. 











FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES. 


—_—_ +>—>>_—+- ——_ 

No. 6,000 Rich Gold, ° $2.50 Per Pound. 
“ §,000 “ 7 - 2.00 ‘ “ 
‘a ae - 1.7§ “ - 

* 3,000. - ™ - 1.50 “ ° 
* 2,000 ‘ ai - 1.35 “ ” 
* 1,000 “ " - 1.00 “ 


No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 
equal to, in all respects, if not better, than any marked No. 
10,000 or higher. 

Deep Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronzes at same rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute for Pure Silver), 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
faces; the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 
surfaces. 

Orders promptly and carefully filled. 


— + ~, + —— 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 
WwW. ©. Bez 


617 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


LOCH, 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 
J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 
perial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 
Definitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 
tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 
of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 
dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 
ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, ete. Reduced Price, $6.00 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, ete. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 





THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, ete. By Thomas MacKellar. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10. 





THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index ; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 








mead FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 
HUCHES STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 

Hundreds of testimonials furnished. Combination Base and 
Printing Piate Holder; a death-blow to expensive patent 
blocks; adapted to every printing office, with or without a 
stereotype outfit. Plate Job Type; anew labor-saving feature ; 
a revolution in the manufacture, price and sale of job display 
type; electrotype or type metal. The Press-Stereotyper does 
fine printing and oe ; a jobber—five sizes. The Im- 
proved Conical-Screw Quoin, for beveled or straight sidesticks. 
A Superior Circular Saw for the printing office—cheap and 
durable. M. J. HUGHES, Inventor and Manufacturer, 

10 Spruce St., New York City. 


READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 

QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 


r 


















The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase, 


Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding popes. 
ink, etc., and one 6-inch 
roller frame accompanies 


it. 
PRICES: 
8x33 in. bed, iron frame,... .. $35 00 
16x33" bv “ 50 00 
8x33 * “ without frame, . 20 00 
16x33 “ “ “ i : 30 00 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


Ww. C. BLELOCH, 
617 & 619 MINOR STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 








and true, in yard lengths. ; 
Nonpareil to Great Primer, per yard, ..... 3¢. 
Two-line to 5-line, + [ee ies SS 
Six-line to 12-line, = (rcs 
Side Sticks .. ; i's €f6 % « 6 oe 


we vane ie (von toss. ‘to Double Gt. Primer), . 1c. 
y (Lon mer to Double ’ 
— mW. MBLEI LOCH, 517 and 519 Minor St. , Phila. 





IN AND BRASS OIL ERS, VARIOUS SIZES, 


For sale by W. C. BLELOCH, 517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 





THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


+ VARD$+ AND +@CARD + BOARDS * 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


HANSON BROTHERS, 
} 
JE LECTROTY PERS, 


704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE C0., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


woond TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 





W. C. BLELOCH, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a printing office. 





ALEX. M’LEESTER, 


Proprietor. THE 
Cottins & M’LEeEsTEeR 


Type Founpry, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. 


E. H. MUNDAY, 
Bus. Manager 
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CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AUXILIARY SHEETS, 

We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7 
column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 


WILLIAM ©. PROBASCO, 


Engraver on Wood, 


709 SANSOM STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Late of Ledger Building. 


SOUTHWICK, McCAY & C0, 









Unerzp Starss Tres Founoay, 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 





cheerfully given by 


nished by any other similar Establishment. Pamphlet Binders, 


38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


Any other information wanted will be 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 





Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. NEW YORK. 








Correspondence Solicited. 
it will Pay you to Investigate. 


New Machine for Stitching Books 


4 HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 
stitching blank books of every kind, as 

j well as pamphlets and books of all 

kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 
thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired length up to three-quarters of an 
inch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 





—= PRICES: = 
Steam-Power Machine, Complete, including Belting, Variable Speed Stand and Pulleys 860. 


Foot-Power Machine, with Stand and Table - - - - - - - - 50. 


LP <> —e-- —_ 


W. C. BLELOCH, 





desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. 
persou to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 


517-519 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS *cinis"s iriure ua ~ — 


machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 
merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 
rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 


Can be attached by any 





watching or attention. 





Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 
Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W. ©. BLELOCH, 
and others. 


Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO), css 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








\ 0-9 <1 eeee eo > PIE ES 2 SPS c++ oe 


= af PRINTING INK {leat Sce— 
Wo. 98 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK. 
Att KiInpDs OF LETTER PRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


AND VARNISHES ON HAND AND MADE TO SPECIAL ORDER. 


PAPER CUTTER. 


Mechanical Movement Patented June 15, 18386. 












Light, 24-inch, will square 24 inches, Weight 600 Ibs. 
“ 30-inch, * td 30 “ “ 72s * 
Heavy, extra finish, 30-inch, will square 30 inches. 
ee se 33-imeh, ** 66 33 +6 
Larger Sizes Built to Order. 


el 


+6 (HE “RIVAL” has all the improvements of other cutters, 

such as a sliding motion of knife, side and back gauges, 

ete. ; also has rule inserted in front and back tables. In 

design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and 
material it is first-class. Its claims to superiority over other cut- 
ters are based on the patented mechanical movement for operat- 
ing the knife,consisting in the novel arrangement of a disc having 
anti-friction steel rollers. This disc is secured to the end of 
lever-shaft, as shown in cut. By this arrangement four inches 
thickness of paper can be cut with perfect ease. 


P. A. NOYES & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 
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x ALG. ELLIOT. ‘K af J. B. MITCHELL. 


A. G. ELLIOT & OO., 


30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


VIANUFAGTURERS AND DEALERS IN PAPER, 


—__—mi <2 — 


PAPER FOR 


PUBLISHERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, MAP PUBLISHERS, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, HARDWARE DEALERS, GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, DRY GOODS AND NOTION 
DEALERS, DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, AND ALL 
OTHERS REQUIRING PAPER. 


SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION. ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE. 








PAO Ne a ae a <7, a2; >> 
! THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 
IN USE FOR PRINTERS. 3, 


Stil 





325 Walnut Street, 4 


s PRICE, 30 CTS. PER POUND. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


} 

! ‘ 
; MANUFACTURED BY B= 
ie GODFREY & CO., {& 


J 


PMO? 





$$ ~& 





For Sale by W. C. BLELOCH. 517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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Hand-Clampers Are Now Things of the Past! 
See the CORONET in Action, and 
You'll Believe Every Word of It. 


CORONET 


a a . LL — 


faa 











e 
HP.FEISTERS PATENTS 


] 
FS 
z 
Ef 
: 
z 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL USERS OF PAPER-CUTTING MACHINERY 


That they examine the CORONET SELF-CLAMPER before ordering any other. Itis simpler in construction; contains 
fewer parts subject to wear and tear; is built heavier and stronger ; makes less noise in running; is easier for the operator to 
handle; will do more work in a given time ; cuts its work more accurate than hand-clampers; cuts six inches deep under the 
knife, and costs no more than inferior machines. 


PRICE LIST. 





®-inch, Squares 32 inches, cuts 6 in. deep, - - $550 52-inch, Squares 52 inches, cuts 6 in. deep, - - $1250 
i ee 37 ~ = _ - - 650 se “ ™ 56 pid aoe = - ~ 1450 
“4 “ 44 “ “ 6 “ 7 a 8h) 62° “ 62 “ “ 6 “ = = 1750 
4g“ - = + “¢ « - - 1050 


They are in constant use by the Art Lithographic Co., of Philadelphia; the Feister Printing Co., of Philadelphia; Althrop 
Publishing and Mailing House, of Chicago. 
Others have them in use. We have many orders and want more. 


H. P. FEISTER, Manufacturer, 
FRANELIN MACHINE WORES, 
5615 to 521 MINOR ST., 





PHILADELPHIA. 
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gf SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 


then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 


Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 


side or end lining. 


The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 


of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 





Single Column, 3§ x 28} inches inside, . . . $2 00] Double Column, 6} x 234 inches inside, . . . $2 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 

6 x 10 inches inside, . . . $2 00] 9x 14 inches inside, . . . $2 75] 14x 20 inchesinside, . . . $4 

8} x 13 . . . - 250)10x 16 -  « « SCI Ux si a 
12x 18 - wise 

BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 

64 x 22} inches inside, . . . . . . . . . $3 00] 10x 22}inchesinside,. . ......2. $4 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 

Single Column, 38 x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 50| Double column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 


+b —_ - —_ = ee 
| THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. T 





‘+ BOOK, JOB «2 NEWSPAPER GALLEYS +: 


300 


Ovo 


50 


00 


00 


@) 


iJ 





| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 
of = — ——— — 


MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


WW. C. BIA LOCH, 


Successor to R. S. MENAMIN, 
FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 517-519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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WROUGHT-IRON CHASES. 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE, AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIALS. 








PAIR OF TWIN CHASES. 

















z Pair of Twin Chases. Lua 
a No. Size of Pair. over all Size each, inside. Price, pair 
e 1, 17 x 21 ib x 8% $10 00 
- 2, Wx 2B is x 10% li oO 
pe 24x 29 2 x 1234 12 00 
os 26 x 34 28% x 15 13 00 
¥ B.... 29 x 42 26% x 19 14 00 
> sin 6, 32 x 47 2054 x 2154 15 5 
% 4 7, 35 x 51 3216 x 2344 17 
st ? 8, 38 x Bb 35% x 2544 18 5O 
= Cg, 41 x 60 3844 x 2734 20 00 
z Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 
=z No Size of Pair, over all. Size each, taside. Price, pair 
" ( 4 17 x 21 15 x 8% $13 50 
4 ? 2, 20x % 18 x 1034 14 50 
- 3, 24x 2 2 x14 15 W® 
é 4, 26 x 34 2334 x 15 16 5 
re 5, 20 x 42 2654 x 19 17 Ww 
oo 6, 32 x 47 2934 x 2136 19 00 
z 4 1, 35 x 51 B2k4 x 2344 20 50 
m5 8 38 x 55 4 354% x 2514 22 00 
¥l9, 41 x 60 384 x 27% 23 50 eps 
Z Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. (i mn 
z No Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
= { % 7x21 6 xi9 $8 00 
4 2, 20 x 25 18 x23 8 50 
- 3, 24x29 2 x2 9 00 
) e ¢ 4, 26 x 34 2334 x 3134 9 50 
2 5, 29 x 42 2634 x 3934 10 00 
a ¢@... x 47 2034 x 4434 11 00 
° q, 35 x 5l 3244 x 4846 2 Ww 
4 8, 38 x 55 BiG x 52M 13 00 
Elo, 41 x 60 3814 x STIG 14 00 
z, Skeleton Chase. 
3 No Size each, over all. Size each, inside Price, each. 
sed 1. eee 1 x9 $5 00 
4% 2, 20 x 25 18 x 5 5O 
_ ae 24x 29 2 x2 6 00 
eck ..26 x 34 2334 x 3134 6 50 
o } 5, - 29 x 42 2634 x 3954 750 
x 6, 32 x 47 2034 x 4454 8 00 
re 7, 35 x 51 Ry x 4846 90 
ed 8, 38 x 55 3544 x B46 10 00 
ba 9, 41 x @ 38144 x 5T4G ll & 
- News Chase. 
No. Size each, over all Size each, inside. Price, each 
Rel, 17 x 21 1b x19 $5 00 
Z 2, 20 x 25 18 x23 6 00 
- Bibos ..24x 2 2 x2 70 
z ( ae ey le 23% x 31% 8 00 
 ) 5, 29 x 42 2654 x 3934 9 00 
S26, BE x 47 20% x 4434 10 00 
yh .. .85 x 51 B24 x 4814 11 00 ( : * 
aS s ss cwasbace vocal 351% x 52% 12 00 hs _— ; 
=f 9, feces . 41 x 60 B84 x BT 13 00 a wh rT 








Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 144 inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.—-When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER [RON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


W. C. BLELOCH, 517 & 519 Minor St,. Philadelphia. 


L of C. 
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KEYSTONE CUTTING MACHINE. 





» 


Py pen o 
Ath 





7 KEYSTONE CUTTER is for hand-power only, motion being given the knife by turning the fly-wheel in front. It is 

geared up to an immense leverage, thus enabling the operator to make the full cut (32 inches) with but little labor. The 
momentum of the tly-wheel is, in most cases, sufficient to again raise the knife-bar for the next cut, so that the operator is 
usually saved the labor of raising the bar. 


The machine is constructed of the best materials throughout, the shafting being all made of steel, and all the working parts 
well fitted. The whole machine consists of but few parts, and is not liable to get out of order. It is strong, very rapid, and con- 
venient, and will give complete satisfaction to parties desiring a powerful machine, but who are compelled or prefer to use 
hand-power. 


Built in one size only ; cuts 32 inches square, 344 inches in depth. 


Price, - - = = = 8300. 


ne 


FOR SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 





é 


SuccEssor TO R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 & 519 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








